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(Continued from page 74.) 


The first sight of the Kremlin disappointed 
me much, as | had formed the same exagge- 
rated idea of it as most people do who have 
never seen it; but on a more detailed examina- 
tion of its curious component parts, I found 
much to admire, and the interest increases at 
every succeeding visit. Neither the Kremlin 
as a whole, nor its details, have any of the 
grandiose about them. When viewed en 
masse from any exterior point, it has a fine 
effect, particularly when the sun shines bright 
on its gilded domes and crosses. Its archi- 
tecture is of a mixed Asiatic and European 
character. Its numerous domes are pear- 
shaped, like those seen in the representations 
of Indian pagodas; they are covered with 
gilt copper. On driving in at the first gate, 
we had the arsenal on our right, and the 
treasury building in front, with 900 pieces of 
brass cannon taken from the French army in 
the memorable campaign of 1812. It is the 
intention of the emperor to compose a column 
of these cannon, as an offset to the one in the 
Place Vendome at Paris, made from twelve 
hundred pieces of cannon, taken by Napoleon 
in his German campaign. 

In front of the emperor’s palace is a large 
square, from which is an extensive prospect | 
beyond the Moskwa. The river is now frozen 
over and covered with snow. I there ob- 
served a singular process going on. The 
washerwomen of the city were busy at their 
occupation, around holes cut in the ice, when 
the thermometer was at forty-two degrees 

below the freezing point of Fahrenheit. It 


was a marvel to me how they could keep the | 


On one side of the square is a wooden trap- | undér which the regalia of the five conquered 
door in the pavement, which opens upon a| nations, Siberia, Tartary, (Cuzan,) Georgia 
flight of steps, down which persons descend | Astrakan, and Poland—all in massive gold, 
and find themselves on a level with the top of and loaded with rare and precious stones. 
the celebrated great bell. Another flight of | Each consisted of a crown, sceptre and ball. 
stairs leads to the bottom of the pit, where | Besides the above, were all the ancient crowns 
one gets a full view of this colossus, in its | of the Czars of Russia, from that of Viadimir 
entire height and breadth. It is twenty-one | the Second, and worn by him at the old capi- 
feet in height, and over twenty-two feet in| tal, Keoff, 900 years ago. It was made at 
diameter at the bottom. The sounding ring| Byzantium, and presented to him by the 
is two feet thick. The clapper is fourteen|Greck emperor. These regalia so engrossed 
feet long. The weight of the bell is inscribed | my attention, that the many other curious 
on it, and is 300,000 pounds. It is said to| articles contained in the same apartment have 
have been suspended over the pit in which it|escaped my memory, but the printed cata- 
now lies, but the building taking fire, it fell | logue and description I now send you, give a 
and was broken. This is the second bell of} better idea of the richness of this treasury 
this enormous size; the first was destroyed | than any thing I can add. In another apart- 
by fire. The emperor intends to raise it from | ment are the thrones of the conquered nations. 
the pit and place it on a granite pedestal in| It would be very difficult for me to give you 
the square. Another extraordinary brass|a correct idea of these curious antiques. 
casting is a large cannon, sixteen feet long,| Their general form is that of a large arm 
with a calibre of three feet. There are seve-| chair, elevated on a platform, with a veivet 
ral others also nearly as large. \canopy over the whole. The chairs, or 

The next object which attracted our atten- | thrones, are each of various materials, gold, 
tion was the treasury. On entering the first | silver, ivory, &c. and all richly studded with 
room, my sight was so dazzled with the blaze | precious stones. One, in particular, was en- 
of gold and silver vessels ranged in glass cases | tirely covered with turquotses of the largest 
along the walls, from the floor to the ceiling, | size | ever saw—not cut, but in their natural 
that I stood in mute astonishment. I fancied | irregular shapes. 
myself in the temple of Solomon, amidst the} Under other glass cases are preserved * 
gold of Ophir, and the silver of Tarshish.| magnificent horse-trappings of the ancient 
The antique forms of the different vessels | feudal times then used on great state occa- 
added to the illusion, for most of them are | sions, such as coronations, triumphal entries, 
the facsimiles of the pitchers, bowls, cups, | tournaments, &c. Many of them wee pre- 
and dishes one sees in ancient paintings, as | sents from oriental rn to their “ cou- 
well as those engraved on more ancient monu- | sins” of the north. Were I to attempt to tell 
ments. Many of these vesscls are almost co-| you one half the truth concerning the rich- 
temporary with the foundation of the empire, | ness and value of some of these articles, you 
and no doubt are of Greek Byzantine manu- | would, perhaps, think I was pulling a longer 
facture ; for Russia, at that period, could not | bow than some of the Tartar weapons I could 
have had artists sufficiently skilled in the art} here describe. Besides saddles and bridies 
of chasing in metals, to produce such works | entirely covered with turquoises, pearls, and 
as are seen here. It is a custom in Moscow, | other precious jewels, there are housings large 
that whenever the emperor visits the capital, |enough to cover entirely the largest horse, 
the city authorities present him with bread| made of heavy crimson Genoa velvet, and 
and salt, upon gold dishes, richly embossed | wrought all over in arabesqué, with the most 
—several suites of these dishes are here} beautiful Indian pearls, of the largest and 
shown. The ancient vessels are all used on fairest description to be found. Some of the 
great festival occasions, when the emperor | rosettes are nearly a foot in diameter, and 
assists in person. I saw an officer of the} raised high above the cloth foundation, the 
| household looking over the treasurer’s ac-| pearls increasing in size and pérfection as 
counts, and taking an inventory of this trea-| they approach the centre. There are here 











surface liquid with such an intense degree of 
cold. Another peculiarity I observed, which 
never Struck me in any other country. Al- 
though the atmosphere was perfectly clear 
and free from moisture, the white smoke 
which curled from the thousand chimneys, 
instead of rising perpendicularly as in our 
climate, in still, clear, cold weather, fell im- 
mediately to the roofs, and appeared to run 
down their slopes like water or heavy gases. 


sure. He was seated in the middle of the | displayed on vile horse-cloths, precious pearls 
}room, with a table, paper, and pen before | enough for riviere necklaces for all the court 
|him. On one side were persons wéighing|of France, and St. James beside. If ever 
jeach vessel, while others were labelling and | one is tempted to break the tenth command- 
| replacing them tn the glass cases. I was in-| ment by such baubles, I am certain they 
|formed that this ceremony is always per-| could not resist sinning over these treasures 
| formed when the emperor is expected here,|of “ Ormus and of Ind.” Even now, the 
| as he now is every moment. Passing on|very thoughts of these beautiful flowers of 
| from this room to another, I saw several pe-|the Peri’s gardens, wasting their sweetness 
| destals-ranged round, supporting glass cases,/on this desert air, drives out of my mind 
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every other curious and rare object of this 
extraordinary place. Somewhere about the | 
same premises, | saw the litter on which! 
Charles XIL. caused himself to be carried at | 
the battle of Pultava. You will recollect that | 
he had previously received a wound, which | 
prevented him from riding. In the basement | 
story of this building, are preserved the an- 
cient carriages used at goronations. ‘They 
are something in the old Spanish style, enor- 
mously large, heavily carved, and entirely 
covered with gilding} some of them would 
require many spans of horses to draw them. 
One, io particular, has the front. and hind | 
wheels upwards of sixteen feet apart. 
Here, also, is the celebrated house-sleigh, | 
in which the Empress Catharine came from| 
St. Petersburgh to Moscow to be crowned. It} 
is about sixteen feet long, by eight feet broad, | 
with sash windows, divans and tables. It was | 
drawn by sixteen horses. 
That ambitious empress, desirous of eclips- | 
ing all other sovereigns that ever reigned, not | 
even excepting old Solomon himself, con- | 
ceived a plan for covering the whole area of | 
the Kremlin ‘with one “magnificent palace, | 
whose outer facade should rise from the edge | 
of the hill, and extend around its whole cir-'| 
cuit, which is about two miles. I saw the! 
complete model on a large scale of this pro- | 
jected wonder; it is finished in every minute 
particular, the painting on the w alls, and the | 
different coloured marbles intended to be used 
in the construction and interior ornament of 
the palace. It was to have had columns of 
all the five orders. The present cathedrals | 
and churches were to form part of the inte-| 
rior arrangement of the palace. A large | 
theatre also is seen in the model, which is 
thade to take to pieces, in order to disclose 
every part of its interior. This palace was 
actually commented, but part of the founda. | 
ling in, the empress abandoned the| 
aps through some superstitious 
book say s—“ Had the work been 
completed, it would have been*the wonder of 
the world—it would have surpassed the ‘Tem- 
ple of Solomon, the Propyleum of Amasis, the 
Villa of Adrian, or the Forum of Trajan.” 









ticed after those of St. Petersburgh. After 


leaving the treasury and the palace, we as- | 


cended the tower of Ivan Velikii, which 


two hundred and seventy feet high, and situ-| 
ated as it is, on an eminence, it affords one of | 


the most splendid city panoramic views the 
world can produce. However, I had little’ 
time and Jess disposition for musing over this’ 
fine prospect at such a height in the air, with | 
the thermometer forty-two degrees below the | 
freezing point. On the top of this tower is a} 


chime of thirty bells, each weighing from) 
We also took a 


6000 to 125,000 pounds. 
peep at the interior of the great cathedral of | 
the Assumption, but did not examine its de-| 
tails, 
{ shall see it again, and if itis worth noticing, | 
will attempt to describe it to you another time. 

Wood being-a scarce and dear article at 
Moscow, the avarice of our stingy old Eng-| 
lish hostess causes her to keep the inside of | 
her house very little warmer than the outside. 








| Cherokee nation will escape the ruthless ex- | 


| follows:—The United States, 
The palace of the emperor is not to be no- | 





THE FRIEND. 


— es _———— 
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I am now writing wrapped up in fur pelisses;| cluded with the Cherokee nation between the 
and if I could write with mittens, | might ex-| years 1790 and 1799; which privilege, as a 
tend this epistle toa few more pages ; but my | Ps irt of the Cherokee nation, they continue to 
benumbed fifigers have no longer their wonted | enjoy. 
volition, and refuse to do their office, so | Until. the year 1830 they were as intem- 
must needs bid you again good night. perate as any other Indians on our frontier. 
About that time the principal chief of the 
|above settlement, by the name of Drowning 
| Bear (or You-na-gus-ka), becoming convinced 
| that intemperance would destroy himself and 
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CHEROKEES IN NORTIT CAROLINA. 


The following letter, copied from a North | 
Carolina paper, cannot otherwise than prove | eople. determined to live temperately, and 
interesting-to benevolent minds; holding out4 sits. eR : 


S versuade his people‘to follow his example. 
the hope that at least one little remnant of the ii oe ; i 
| was present when he assembled them. On 


that occasion he informed them, that he had 
terminating principle ; and also showing what |been considering and devising wi co to pro 
3s > Ss c ays o 


might have been the result, had the paternal | | mote their happiness in future. He said he 


and protecting policy been uniformly and | 
+. | had become convinced that intemperance was 

faithfully adhered-to towards the aborigines. | 
, = \the cause of the extermination of the Indian 


Haywood County, N. C., Oct. 15, 1838. ‘tribes situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Sir:—l perteive in your speec h delivered| whites; referred them to the present and 


? 
in the House of Representativ es in May, 1838, | previous situation of the Catawba (or Inctah- 
on the bill making appropriations for prevent- | 


quo) Indians, with whom they were acqiaint- 
ing and suppressing Indian hostilities, you| ed, as an-eviderice of the injurious effeéts of 
make mention of Cherokee Indians forming a| intemperance. He directed his clerk to write 
settlement in the district you represent, as| in the Indian language as follows :—* The un- 
being demperaie, or derly, industrious and | dersigned Cheroke es, belonging to the town of 
peaceable. I have been acquainted with those | Qu: lla, agree to abandon the use of spirituous 


Indians since the formation of the settlement | liquors.” It was immediately signed by the 
referred to, and know your statement, as/old chief, who was followed by the whole 
above mentioned, to be correct. But as you | town. 


may be unacquainted with the circumstances | 
attending the formation of that settlement, 
and with the cause of their becoming tem-| 
perate, I hope the following statement in re- | 
lation thereto may not be unacceptable to 
you, as the representative of the district in 
which they reside. 

So early as the year 1806, two deputations | 


He then told them that he had served them 
‘upwards of forty years, without any pecu- 
niary consideration whatever, his entire ob- 
je ct being to promote their interest. He was 
| pleased to see that they yet had confidence in 
‘him. He would now advise them to remain 
| where they were, in the state of North Caro- 
lina; a state he considered better, and more 
attended Washington city, from the Cherokee e| friendly disposed to the red man than any 
natives: one from the lower towns, to make | other. That, should they remove West, they 
known to the president their desire to remove | would there be, in a short time, surrounded 
west of the Mississippi, and pursue the hunt-| by the settlements of the whites, and probably 
er’s life; the other deputation, representing,| be included in a state disposed to oppress 
in part, the Cherokees belonging to the above | them. 
settlement, to make known to the president! ‘Io the above cause (temperance) is to be 
their desire to remain on the lands of their | attributed their present state of improvement. 
fathers, and become cultivators of the soil. | ‘The time previously spent in Scenes of dissipa- 
The president answered their petitions as/ tion is now spent in useful employment. Each 
my children, | family is capable of reading the Scriptures in 
As far as can | their own language, manufacturing their own 
are willing to|clothing, and understands farming and the 
Those who re-| mechanical arts as well as their white neigh- 
main may be assured of our patronage, our! bours, to whom they are indebted for kind 
aid, and good neighbourhood.” ‘The treaties | treatment and a friendly disposition in ad- 
made between the United States and the) vancing them in improvement. 
Cherokee nation, in the years 1517 and 1819, | It is to be hoped that, by a continuance of 
made provision for those desiring to remain, | ‘that kind guardianship exercised over them 
ugreeably to the promise of the president ;| by the state of North Carolina, they will ere 
and they were made citizens of the United | long become a civilized community of Indians, 
States, and each family was allowed a reserv- | and furnish an exampl: of the benevolent 
atior of 640 acres of land. ‘The whites | | policy of the state towards the few of those 
claimed the same lands, under a purchase unfortunate people who have taken shelter 
made of the state. Suits were instituted in| under the protection of her laws. 
favour of the Indians, and, by our courts,! Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
|were decided in their favour, and possession | Wa. H. Tromas. 
Af-| To Hon. James Granam. 
| terwards they were induced ‘to sell their | 
reservations to the commissioners of the 
| state, and to purchase lands in the white set- 
| tlement, where they now reside, in the neigh- | 
bourhood of the hunting ground reserved to | 
the Cherokee hunters by the treaties con- 


are the friends of both parties. 
be reasonably asked, they 
satisfy the wishes of both. 





It appears, by the last English papers, that 
a magnificent Iron Steam ‘Ship is to form 
| part ofa line of communication with Calcutta. 
| She is to be called the “* Queen of the East,” 
of 2,618 tons, and 600 horse power. 
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RIISSOURI IRON MOUNTAINS. 
Report of Professor Shepard, of Yaie Col- 


State of South Carolina. 


° 5 5 . . : . } 
Having visited the iron mountain of Mis- | 





THE FRIEND. 


with which it is mixed; and lastly, the iron! 


‘mountain, in which the whole mass is so| 


in it even a few solitary crystals of feldspar t 
In offering a statement respecting the ex-| 





prepare it for the furnace ; while it is so pure 
from foreign substances that its reduction 
: 4s y . jnearly pure ore, that the observer is forced | must be most easy, and its yield not less than 
lege, and of the Medical College of the) ’ coal oo y) J 
ae? 5 ito search with the closest scrutiny to detect | seventy per cent. ! 


No one who visits the locality can for a 
moment doubt, situated as it is in a region of 


souri in October last, [ am happy to add my |tent and the richness of the ore, | hesitdte | singular advantages for charcoal and mining 


4 ° | 7 * - 
testimony to that of numerous observers by | not to say that it surpasses, for quantity and | supplies, and at no great remove from the 
whom I have been preceded, respecting these | quality, every thing before known in the me-|most remarkable channel of inland water 


remarkable deposites of iron ore. I anv the | 
more strongly disposed to the task, both from 
the surprise with which | was struck on find- 
ing such vast accumulations of mineral wealth | 
lying wholly unproductive in the heart of a 
country the richest by nature in the world, 
and from the regret I feel that any unneces- | 
sary impediments should delay an enterprise | 
whose execution can scarcely fail of affording | 
an affluent reimbursement to all concerned, | 
and at the same time of greatly promoting 
the prosperity of the west. 

It is not necessary to say any thing con- 
cerning the topographical feature of the re- 


gion, in addition to what has already been | 


stated by others. My approach to the moun- 
tains was the east, by the way of Farming- 
ton. Before reaching the meridian in which 
they are situated, I crossed a belt of red 


tallic history of our earth. ‘The Pilot Knob, | 
as I have already said, is a peak of about six | 
hundred feet in height, and one entire mass | 
of iron porphyry—the granular specular iron | 
being the ore present, not only as forming | 
the basis of the porphyry, but often consti- | 
tuting wide areas of surface in a state of| 
almost absolute purity. In the iron mountain, | 
however, we find a mass of this ore unmixed | 
with any foreign matter whatever, with the | 
exception only of the rare crystals of feldspar | 
above mentioned. In respect té homogeniety | 
of composition, indeed, it may be doubted if| 
any mass of mineral matter, of its dimensions, | 
equals it, among geological formations. All | 
the feldspar, taken together, that fell under 
my observation during the survey of the moun- 
tain, would not exceed a pound in weight ; and 
with this exception, I repeat, 1 could detect 





granite, six miles in breadth, after which I 
found myself upon the same magnesian lime- 
stone I had left previous to entering the primi- 
tive, which limestone is the well known re- 
pository of the lead mines of Missouri, as 
well as of those in northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin. ‘The extent of this rock, however, in 
the iron mountain region is limited to a nar- 
row area, in consequence of the unusual de- 


nothing save the pure anhydrous peroxide of 
iron—whether it was viewed in loose frag- 
ments no larger than a pea, or as forming 
portions of the immense underlying ledge (or 
bed) that sometimes emerges from the cover- 
ing of broken ore, and is visible over an area 
of several square rods. 

Desirous of being able to say something 
concerning the extent of the mountain, as the 


velopment of mountain masses of compact|result of my own admeasurements, [ took 
feldspar—the limestone occupying only the| pains to pace its surface in several directions, 


bottoms, of the valleys and the more level 
spaces between the hills. This compact feld- 
spar is of a red colour, and is generally much 
veined and clouded with black, from a large 
dose of iron. Its appearance is jaspery, it 
breaking with a conchoidal fracture and a 
ringing sound, into sharp-edged fragments, 
which sometimes even resemble flint. Occa- 


sionally it assumes the aspect of a true por-| 
phyry, well defined crystals of red feldspar | 


occurring, disseminated through the compact 
feldspar basis. 
The rock thus described, is that which 


bears the enormous iron beds of which I am| 
to speak; or rather the iron mountains are|Fryburg, and now royal professor of the | 


in a certain sense varieties of the formation | 


under consideration. The Pilot Knob may 
be denominated a ferruginous porphyry, or 
an aggregate of feldspar and specular iron, 
the latter occurring of a fine (steel grained) 
granular structure, and containing imbedded 
crystals and rounded grains of feldspar, while 
the iron mountain is a homogeneous deposite 
of pure, massive specular iron, containing 
only, in a few exceedingly rare cases, single 
crystals of feldspar. We have, then, in this 
extraordinary region, in the first place, hills 
many hundred feet high, composed entirely 
of a compact, cherry red feldspar, variegated 
with veins of black by oxide of iron; in the 
second place, the Pilot Knob, a mountain 
made up in large proportion of specular iron, 
the feldspar often scarcely exceeding the ore 


and I do not hesitate to state that its‘ circuit 
is at least two miles. Its elevation has, in 
my opinion, been correctly given as three 
hundred and fifty feet. 1 need not add that 
| the experience of mining operations in other 
regions, in connection with rocks of the class 
| here found, fully justifies us in the belief that 
|the bottom of the present mountain mass of 
ore lies too deep ever to be reached by human 
exploration. 

All intelligent metallurgists must be aware 


Mohs, (the late professor of mineralogy at 


| thority on subjects of this nature, remarks, in 
his Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom, 
that the “ specular iron is an ore of the high- 
,est importance, and yields a considerable pro- 





| portion of the iron annually produced in the | 


different quarters of the globe.” It is obvious 
| that the advantages possessed by the ore of 
| this region are very great, arising out of the 
absence of all foreign materials, which else- 
where render the smelting of iron ores often 
extremely tedious and difficult, demanding for 
them the preliminary process of roasting, to 
dissipate volatile ingredients, and the subse- 
quent addition of large doses of flux, to effect 
the withdrawal of other impurities. Here is 
an ore in inexhaustible quantity requiring for 
ages no blasting, and but trifling labour to 


that the specular iron ore is a species of the 
highest value for the production of iron. 


same science at Vienna) who is the first au- | 


communication known, that it must at a very 
early day become an iron producing and 
manufacturing region second to no other on 
the face of the globe. 


Cuartes Urnam Sueparp. 
Charleston, S, C. Merch 8, 1838. 
Say, why was man so eminently rais’d 
Amid the vast creation, why ordain’d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ? 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds, 
To chase each partial purposé from his heart, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue up the steep ascent 
Of nature, call him to her high reward, 
The applauding smile of heaven. 

AKENSIDE. 


DON’T KILL YOUR BEES. 


The bee and the silk worm are almost the 
|only insects permanently useful to man, and 
it has always been a source.of regret that 
the rich stores of the first could not, in ordi- 
|nary cases, be obtained without the destruc- 
tion of the owner. This difficulty can now 
be obviated in an easy manner. 

Mr. Cotton lately read before the Ashmo- 
'lean Society at Oxford, some notices on bees, 
and his first position was—“ never kill a bee.” 
The bee owner has in the fungus maximus, 
or common puff ball, a powerful instrument 
ready to his hands, by which he is able to 
adopt a more humane and profitable mode of 
treatment. ‘The smoke of this fungus, when 
dried so as to hold fire, has a stupifying effect 
on the bees, and renders them as harmless as 
brimstone does, without any of its deadly ef- 
fects. By means of this, weak swarms, which 
would not live through the winter, may be 
united to strong stocks. Mr. Cotton stated 
,it as a fact, borne out by experiment, that a 
hive thus doubled will not consume more ho- 
ney in the winter than a stock in its natural 
state. This was discovered by a Swiss pas- 
tor, De Gelior. The additional heat seems 
to serve instead of additional food, to keep up 
the vitality of the half-torpid bees. He re. 
commends a cold, dry, dark room, the colder 
the better, as the best winter quarters for 
bees. They will consume less honey than if 
léft on their summer stands, and will not be 
weakened by the loss of thousands, which 
tempted out by the premature warmth of 
some early spring day, are caught by the cold 
winds, fall to the ground and never rise again. 
Dryness, however, is essential; and he de- 
scribed the principle of ventilation, or proper 
airing of the hives in summer, as the most 
valuable improvement in bee keeping. 
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THE FRIEND. 











Every farmer should keep bees; a few|of others, but even of its own professors. 
swarms to furnish honey for his own use, if} But so long as the Holy Scriptures are con- 


no more. They cost little, forage wherever 
the wild flower grows, have ng ideas of land- 
ed property, and furnish the individual who 


has a taste for studying the habits of insetts, | 


or observing the wonders of that power we 
call instinct, an ample field of surprise and 
gratification.—Gen. Farmer. 





THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTIL MONTH, 15, 1838. 





The twelfth and closing number of volume 
second of “ The Friends’ Library,” is now 


before us, and we deem it but an act of justice | 


to signify our entire approbation of the man- 
ner in which the yery competent editors have, 
so far, fulfilled their engagements. The two 
volumes together form a selection of the wri- 
tings of Friends, exceedingly valuable and in- 
structive, and in a form greatly enhancing 
the comfort and satisfaction of reading them. 
In our opinion, it would be matter of real re- 


gret should there be any falling off in the’ 


patronage of the undertaking. A like oppor- 
tunity, in our day, is not likely to occur of 


possessing a body of family reading tending | 


to edification, highly important as regards 
ourselves, and forming a rich legacy to our 


children. The subjoined circular of the edit- | 


ors we commend to the attentive perusal of 
all our readers. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


At the close of another volume of the 
Library, the editors tender to their sub- 


the patronage extended to the work. 
they have to regret that some have with- 
drawn their names from the subscription list, 





’ and practices, which under the influence of 
scribers their grateful acknowledgements for | the Holy Spirit wrought such bappy effects 


While | in their honourable and pious predecessors, 


tinued to us; clear and irrefragable argu- 
ments in support of its doctrines will never 
be wanting, for it is eminently the religion 
of the Sacred Volume. These arguments 
are ably set forth in the writings of its mem. 
bers; and the narratives of their godly lives 
and peaceful exit out of time, furnish a 
lively practical commentary on the truth of 
their principles, and prove the blessed results 
which follow the faithful maintenance of 
them. 

Perhaps we cannot more triumphantly 
meet the unfounded insinuations and charges 
of the opponents of the Society, than by 
spreading its writings before the public, and 
thus giving to all the opportunity to “ seareh 
whether these things are so.” That mind 
must have little savour of vital religion, 
which can rise from the perusal of such 
works as that of William Dewsbury, of Jo- 


|seph Pike, of William Edmundson, or of 
Thomas Wilson, and many others in our 


two volumes, without feeling that men who 
thus wrote and acted were deeply experienced 
in the work of regeneration—had been in- 


|grafted into Christ, and drawing their spi- 


ritual sustenance from Him, had grown up to 
be fathers and pillars in his church. They 
write and speak as those who have tasted 
and handled the things whereof they testify. 

When we consider the attempts which are 
now making, by specious but _ sophistical 
reasoning, by ridicule, by persuasion, and 
various other means, to draw aside our young 
people from their religious profession, and to 
render them dissatisfied with those principles 


there seem to be the most cogent reasons for 


| placing within their reach the writings of the 
Society, and inducing them, by every proper 
means, to make themselves fully acquainted 
with the faith and the history of their fore- 
fathers. Replete as the subject is with im- 
portance both to their present and future wel- 
| fare, and nearly as it concerns both parents 
and guardians, who desire to see the objects 
of their anxious solicitude and care growing 


it is gratifying to them to observe the in- 
terest generally manifested in the republica- 
tion of the writings of the Society, and the 
favourable opinion which many have been 
pleased to express respecting the character 
and execution of the Lisrary, as well as 
their desire that it may be continued. In 
such a periodical, novelty is not to be ex-| 
pected—but its absence is greatly overba-|up useful and pious members of our Socicty, 
lanced by the variety of instructive narrative, | it is certainly worthy of no little pains to in- 
of sound practical Jessons in religion and | duce the taste and to form the habit of read- 











morality, and of fervent, unaffected devotion | ing the writings of Friends. 


and piety, with which its pages abound. 


It has been the portion of our Society,| practice is pursued, with a sincere and can- 


from its earlest existence, to be rudely as- 
sailed and calumniated ;—misrepresentation, 
ridicule and abuse have been the weapons of 
its adversaries, who have ever feared the 
force of Truth and justice exerted for the 
defence and spread of its principles. The 
same spirit of unfairness is now at work 
against the Society ; and at the present day 
we have to endure this species of persecution, 
from those within and without its pale. In- 
genuity and industry are taxed for the pur- 
pose of giving to Quakerism another form 
and character than that which it has ever 
worn, even simple Christianity ; and to ren- 
der it odious, if possible, not only in the eyes 


We ure fully persuaded that where this 


did mind, and a proper reference to the great 
test of Holy Scripture, “ By their fruits shall 
ye know them,” it will not only tend to work 
conviction of the rectitude of our principles, 
but promote in the heart a growth in piety 
and virtue. Influenced by these views, the 
editors ure desirous that the opportunity of 
reading the writings of the Society may be 
given to every member, and that wherever 
the Lisrary is taken, endeayours may be 
used to promote the perusal of it in the family, 
either by the individuals separately; or, 
which seems likely to be more effectual, b 
the vocal reading of it to the family at stated 
periods, weekly or oftener. This practice 


7 


has been found in some places highly bene- 
ficial, especially to the children and youth; 
and we doubt not that the effect of it will 
amply repay all who enter upon it from a 
sincese desire for religious improvement. 
Connected with this subject, is the monthly 
receipt of the work in numbers, which, we 
apprehend, possesses advantages that would 
more than compensate for the small expense 
of postage. 

During the current year the editors have 
printed three new works, the life of William 
Dewsbury, and the Journals of Joseph Pike 
and Joseph Oxley, and they anticipate for 
the future volumes several new and valuable 
journals. 

They are desirous to fulfil the terms of 
their prospectus and to embody in their work 
as much valuable matter as possible, and they 
respectfully solicit from their friends a con- 
tinuance of support for the Library. If some 
of their readers find that they have on their 
shelves a part of the matter which appears 
in the Library, we would venture to remind 
them that to a large proportion of the fami- 
lies of Friends on this continent, the matter 
must be new, as many are almost, if not ea- 
tirely, destitute of Friends’ books, and that 
the patronage of those who are already sup- 
plied is necessary to the continuance of the 
work and the supply of the destitute. 

Some copies of the first and second volumes 
are stil remaining, and can be furnished 
either bound or in numbers. 


(<- George W. Taylor being about to 
relinquish the Agency of the Friends’ Library, 
persons having business with the concern 
after the 23d instant, will please address 
their communications, or apply personally, to 
William Evans, No. 134 South Front street, 
near Dock street, Philadelphia. 

BINDING. 

The concluding number of volume second 
of “ Friends’ Library,” being now delivered, 
subscribers who wish the work bound, can 
have it attended to in the best manner at 50, 
55, 624, 68, 70, 72, 75, 80 or 100 cents per 
volume, by sending their numbers to the un- 
dersigned, or leaving directions to have them 
sent for, and also oblige 

Gro. W. Tavytor. 











Diep, on the 21st of last month, at the residence of 
her son-in-law Michael Newbold, Mantua Hattowg11, 
in the 89th year of her age, an esteemed minister of 
the Society of Friends, and a member of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting. 
at her residence, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, on 
the 10th of eleventh month, after a few hours illness, 
Satome W., wife of Pancoast Levis, aged 30 years, a 
member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

—— at his residence in Clinton county, Ohio, on 
the 12th of eleventh month, 1838, in the 63d year of 
his age, Aprauam Carrenrer, a member and elder of 
Center Montlity Meeting of Friends, after a severe ill- 
ness of thirteen days, which he endured with Christian 
patience and fortitude. Firm in his attachment to the 
doctrine of Christianity as professed by the Society of 
Friends, he held fast his integrity and confidence dur- 
ing the varied afflictive dispensations that were per- 
mitted to assail the Society in the late separation that 
has taken place, and we humbly hope that he has, 
through adorable mercy, reccived the end of his fait, 
the salvation of his soul. 










For “ The Friend.” 

Convincement, and Religious Progress of 
John Spalding, late of Reading. With 
his reasons for leaving the national estab- 
lished mode of worship. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


The 28th of the 2d month, 1794, being ap- 
,pointed by government to be observed as a 
general fast and humiliation before Almighty 
God, and the mayor of Reading sending out 
a bill, desiring all sects and parties to observe 
it as required: I felt a concern to write a 
few reasons, why we, the religious Society 
called Quakers, could not observe it as _re- 
quired ; which were copied and handed about 
in manuscript. One copy I sent to the clerk 
of the parish, desiring him to lay it before 
their ministers, and as many of the people as 
might be. 


“A few reasons why the religious Society 
called Quakers, cannot observe, as required, 
the day appointed for a general fast and hu- 
miliation (so called) before Almighty God. 

«‘ That the magistrates and people may know 
it is not from any contempt of authority, 
nor in rebellion against government, but 
that they may preserve a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards man ;” 


“First, because we believe that the Lord 
alone hath a right and authority to enact and 
require how and when he will be worshipped. 
That all worship whatsoever performed in the 
will of man, and which the Spirit of Christ 
doth not lead into, is not acceptable unto the 
Lord, who hath declared, that ‘in vain do 
they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men;’ and that ‘the true 
worshippers must worship in spirit and in 
truth.’ Therefore we believe, that it doth 
not belong to man to impose modes and forms 
of worship; and if, in compliance with the 
will of men, any should conform to such pre- 
tended worship, the conscience not being 
clear, nor the heart rightly engaged in the 


service, it would be hypocrisy in the sight of} defiled with the pollution of sin; but seek for 


God, and sin to the person so complying : for 
“ whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.’ 

* Secondly, Because we believe, it is not 
the fast which the Lord hath chosen, or will 
approve of, according to what he hath de- 
clared by the prophet Isaiah, and elsewhere, 
2s fer a man to afflict his soul for a day, and 
to bow down his head as a bulrush. And our 
Lord called those hypocrites who desired to 
appear unto men to fast; and commanded his 
disciples to anoint their head and wash their 
face, that they might not appear unto men to 
fast, but unto him who seeth in secret; who 
doth not look on the outward appearance, but 
upon the heart, and who requireth truth in 
the inward parts. And by the prophet he 
declared, that the fast which he had chosen, 
was to loose the bands of wickedness, to feed 
the poor, clothe the naked, &c. that then he 
would accept their prayers. 

“ Thirdly, Because it is required to im- 
plore the blessing of Almighty God for the 
success of our arms, which we believe is 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity ; as 
Christ ie the Prince of Peace, who did not 


come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them;|in the fear of the Lord, in a holy life and 


jand obey him. 
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and commanded his disciples not to resist 
evil, but to love their enemies, and to do good 
to them that hate them. ‘Therefore in obe- 
dience to these commands, through the in- 
fluence and assistance of the Spirit of Christ, 
we cannot willingly think or do evil to any, 
whatever they may intend to do unto us; but 
are enabled to commit ourselves to Divine 
protection, without the use of any carnal 
weapons, assuredly believing the Lord will 
preserve all those who faithfully confide in, 


conversation, we believe such superficial de- 
monstrations of joy inconsistent with this our 
profession, on any occasion whatever ; and as 
such customs are sometimes in consequence 
of a supposed advantage gained in war, we 
cannot believe, as Christians uninfluenced by 
any political considerations, that there can be 
any real cause of rejoicing, but rather of 
mourning, for the destruction of our fellow 
creatures, and to lament the prevalence of 
those ‘lusts from whence,’ as the apostle 
says, ‘come wars and fightings.’ Professing 
to be followers of Christ, who is the Prince 
of Peace, of whose kingdom it was prophe- 
sied, ‘that they should beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks, that nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more,’ we believe wherever this kingdom 
is established in the heart of any individual, 
the warring, fighting nature will be subjected 
by the peaceable righteous sceptre of Christ, 
who enjoined his followers not to resist evil, 
but to love even their enemies: therefore we 
cannot, without subjecting ourselves to the 
displeasure of the Most High, conform to any 
custom, which countenances or upholds such 
practices. 

“Though we differ from the rest of our 
countrymen, we are not enemies to our coun- 
try; but our prayers are to the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, that he ‘may please to 
break the bow, and snap the spear in sunder, 
to cause wars to cease to the ends of the 
earth ;’ that the people may turn every one 
from the evil of their ways, and serve him 
alone, from whom every blessing is received : 
then would righteousness and peace meet to- 
gether, and abound in the earth to his praise, 
and to our present and eternal felicity.” 

I had, as I apprehended the concern to 
revive, written an address to the professors 
of religion, particularly those who attended 
the place I had left. Feeling a concern to 
have it printed, I waited from time to time to 
feel it clearly, as appearing in public was to 
me a most weighty consideration ; I was fear- 
ful of moving in mine own will, but at length 
I apprehended the time come, and submitted 
it to the inspection of several Friends of our 
meeting, for their approbation of its being 
laid before the morning meeting in London; 
being unwilling to move without the full con- 
currence of Friends. I met with their con- 
sent, and it was going to be sent to London, 
when a member of that meeting happened to 
come to our town. Friends advised it to be 
shown to him, who expressed a fear, that as 
I was so lately come among Friends, if it 
was not quite approved of, it might be a dis- 
couragement to me, and recommended, if I 
was easy, to let it rest a little longer. I 
seemed willing to find an excuse, and to get 
rid of the burden without its publicly appear- 
ing, and laid it by, not feeling the concern 
again revive with sufficient power ; but I had 
at times to fear whether I had not too hastily 
got rid of it, and let the right time pass by. 
May the great Master not impute rebellion 
to me, but have in this matter, as at other 
times, a gracious condescending regard to my 
weakness; for 1 have desired to be made 


‘For these reasons, and not from obsti- 
nacy, or perverseness, or any disrespect to 
those in authority, we cannot keep our shops 
shut, or in any manner, directly or indirectly, 
uphold or countenance such a custom. 

“It is believed by a remnant, who are se- 
cretly mourning for the abominations of the 
land, and travailling in spirit, that truth and 
righteousness may abound, that there is great 
cause for fasting and humiliation before Al- 
mighty God; for the transgressions of the 
people are multiplied against him, so that 
there is reason to expect that the Lord will 
visit with his rod even this highly favoured 
country ; and it is their secret desire that as 
the judgments of the Lord are in the earth, 
the inhabitants thereof may learn righteous- 
ness. But, friends, your pretended humiliation 
for a day, with your lips confessing your sirs, 
and again returning to your old course, is 
only mocking God, who will not hear, though 
you make many prayers, and cause your 
voice to be heard on high, while your hands 
are full of blood, while you are desiring the 
destruction of your fellow creatures ; for that 
spirit is not of God, for God is love, and who- 
ever are led by the Spirit of God, will love 
their fellow creatures, and not desire their 
harm. Therefore, friends, consider what 
spirit you are of, before you presume to draw 
near to the Most High, who is not to be 
honoured with the lips, while the heart is far 
from him, which it is, and ever must be, while 


that new heart and new spirit which God 
hath promised ; and remember a language of 
old, to those who pretend to honour him with 
their lips, while their hearts are far from 
him: * Wash ye, make ye clean, put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well.’ 
Then, and not till thes, (though you make 
never so many prayers, and afflict yourselves 
never so much) the Lord will hear and regard 
your petitions.” 

A few months after I also wrote a few rea- 
sons why we could not illuminate our houses 
on any occasion; as Friends, in some places, 
had suffered considerably on that account. 

‘“* Whereas we, the religious Society of pco- 
ple called Quakers, are accused by some of 
being disaffected to government, because we 
do not illuminate our houses, as our neigh- 
bours do, ou particular occasions; this is for 
the information of any who may be desirous 
of knowing why we thus differ, that it is not 
from any political motives, nor to express 
any disapprobation of those who are in au- 
thority ; but as Christians, professing to walk 
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willing to be completely given up to his ser-| wrote under an apprehension of duty, unin- | fore mentioned; the next evening I received 
vice, and follow him wheresocver and howso- | fluenced by any personal motives whatever. | the following. 

ever he may require. The frequent breath-|1 submit it to thy candid perusal, and can| “ Mr. Spalding,—As I am willing to hope 
ing of my spirit is, that the inward ear may | assure thee, that notwithstanding the apparent |that your pamphlet and letter were well 
be so opened that I may be able to distinguish | difference, I still retain an affectionate regard, | meant, I thank you for them; but as they are 


. } . . 
between the Master’s voice and every appear- and a real respect for thee: nor can I sup-| replete with most wicked crrors, and as the 


ance of the adversary, and all willings and | pose thou wilt impute to a want thereof my | author of them is a schismatic and heretic, I 
runnings of the creature. | omitting thy usual titles, being persuaded | must reject both you and them. As you once 
In the year 1794, 1 was at the yearly | thou art sensible that true honour and respect | gave hope that you might walk in the ordi- 


meeting in London, which held, I think, nine | do not consist in words, or any superficial ex-|nances of the Lord blameless, and continue 
days ; and notwithstanding the nature of my | pressions. I was constrained to drop them, | with us in a church which God is still filling 
business, I was made willing to give up the|from a belief of the inconsistency thereof! with his glory, I cannot but feel a regard for 
time, and have with thankfulness to acknow-| with the simplicity of true Christianity, and | you, and pity you the more for your departure 


ledge I found no loss, but the invaluable re-| of the unlawfulness of feeding the vain mind | and apostacy from the faith. 1 would advise 
ward of peace. Surely the Lord is not a 


hard master, but whatever is given up under 
a sense of his requiring, is abundantly re- 
stored, yea an hundred fold. 

A little time after, being at an appointed 
meeting where no regular one is held, under 
an apprehension of duty, I spoke a few words. 


appear in this service, and often felt a word 
arise in meetings, but was fearful of moving 
in my own will, of running before I was sent; 
remembering the command of old, “ He that 
hath my word let him ‘* speak my word faith- 
fully ; what is the chaff to the wheat?” I de- 
sired that there might be no mixture, nothing 
of the creature, but that the master might 
prepare the offering wholly; yet I often 
found a similar testimony to what I felt arise, 
delivered by another Friend. I would will- 
ingly have been excused the service, the 
prospect being far from pleasant, at least to 


I had Jong a sense as though I should have to 


that which would prefer ease, yet I was de- 
sirous that I might be willing and able to 
give up to whatever the Master required; I 
seemed only to wish to know quite clearly, 
beyond the least doubt, when and what to 
speak. Perhaps I expected a clearer evidence 
than, was meet, or made it an excuse to re- 
frain, till after one first day meeting, not yiv- 
ing up to speak a word, I felt the reproofs of 
the Most High so sharply till next meeting, 
that, though very unwillingly and after much 
inward wrestling against it, I found it safest 
to give up, and was in a degree sensible that 
it is better to appear as a fool unto men, than 
bear the indignation of the Lord. 

Some little time after, I felt the concern of 
publishing the little piece before mentioned 
revive with increased weight: and after a 
time I believed it my duty to send it up to 
the morning meeting of Friends in London, 
for their inspection and judgment respecting 
printing it; which I did, under the title of 
‘“‘ Reasons for leaving the national established 
mode of worship ; more particularly addressed 
to those who attend at the place called St. 
Giles’s Church, Reading :” accompanied with 
a few lines to the meeting, from Friends of 
our own, which the meeting with a few al- 
terations approved of, and left me at liberty 
to print it. As soon asI received the pam- 
phiets I sent one to the priest, with the fol- 
lowing letter; I also sent one to each of the 
principal professors with whom I had been 
acquainted. 

To 


“ Respected friend,—The little piece which 
this accompanieth, I think I can truly say, I 





in man, by giving him flattering titles. I) you tosearch God’s word, and your own heart, 
have desired to follow nothing by imitation, | with prayer, for the teaching of his Spirit, 
but from conviction, and hope these desires| that you may discover the sound doctrine of 
have been mercifully answered. |the one, and the sore plague of the other. 
I remain respectfully, thy friend, | Peradventure God will give you repentance 
leash Geasana?..: 1% the acknowledging the truth, and you may 
; be restored to a sound and sober mind, out ‘of 
Reading, 11 mo. 1794. the snare of the devil, by whom you are now 
«“ P. S. There is a little matter I have for | taken captive at his will. Should an event so 
some time felt a desire to call thy serious desirable to yourself and your family ever 
attention to. Not long since, part of the | take place, I shali rejoice to salute and em- 
goods of some of thy peaceable neighbours | brace you in Christ Jesus, but till then I must 
were taken away by force, for the repairing, beg to decline all correspondence with you. 
I apprehend, the place where thy congrega- | “Tam, 
tion meet to worship. I have been led to! Your sincere friend and well-wisher.” 
consider the inconsistency of this practice Reading, Nov. 28, 1794. 
with the spirit of the gospel, of which thou f 
art esteemed a minister. I have examined| A little while after he desired my brother 
the Scriptures of Truth, and do not find that to tell me to send in his acceunt, and also to 
either Christ or his apostles ever used, or | know if he should stop his tithes out of it, 
taught such a practice, to oblige those to sup- | which amounted to three pounds. I in con- 
port them, or their places of worship, who| sequence wrote his account, and sent it in the 
did not receive them. ‘As ye would that} following letter, with a little piece, called 
men should do unto you,’ said our Lord, ‘ do|‘* Reasons why the people called Quakers do 
ye even so unto them,’ for this ‘is the law | not pay tithes.” 
and the prophets.” Now | am much inclined; ‘ Respected friend,—I should not at this 
to think, if thou wilt calmly and weightily | time thus communicate with thee, but for thy 
consider this matter, a deviation from this | enquiring of my brother somewhat respect- 
important injunction will appear. If this|ing my paying tithes. It appears to me 
people had the powers of the earth on their| thereby that thou art unacquainted with our 
side (as thou hast in these matters) and in-| reasons for not paying tithes, &c. yet, as I 
sisted upon thy helping to support their place| suppose from thy letter thou may not be 
of worship, where thou hadst a conscientious | willing to receive my reasons on ti,at subject, 
objection to go, wouldst not thou think it|I will only observe, that it is not from any 
unreasonable; and rather that every society | personal disregard to thee, nor in imitation of 
should support its own ministers and places| others, that I refuse to pay them, but from a 
of worship? And truly there are those who| full conviction of the inconsistency thereof 
from a real conscientious scruple, cannot} with the dispensation of the gospel; and that 
willingly uphold those called parish churches. | if I did in any manner contribute to support 
I have felt it myself, and expect I can if thou|such a practice, it would be denying that 
require it, advance some weighty reasons for| Christ is come, who by his coming put an 
so doing; at present my regard for thee in-| end to, and totally abrogated that law or dis- 
duces me to press a serious examination of| pensation to which tithes belonged. I send 
this matter; and I feel a desire that customs | thee a small piece on this subject. Shouldst 
originating in the times of ignorance and su-|thou be disposed to be more fully informed 
perstition, and the more powerful motive of| respecting it, I have other authors who have 
interest itself, may not induce thee to con-|confuted every argument in favour of tithes, 
temn the simple, yet I hope sincere, repre-|in this last and more glorious dispensation. 
sentations of the mean and despised. I remain, respectfully, thy friend, 
* Now this I do not write from any desire J Ss ” 
to avoid suffering, for praised be the Lord Se oe 
, *| Reading, 12th mo. 23, 1794. 


there is a remnant at this day, who are 
“ P. S. As thou desired, I send thy ac- 











enabled to take joyfully the spoiling of their 


goods for a good conscience sake, in support-| count; and here it may be proper to remark, 
ing their testimonies against what they believe | that I cannot suffer thy demand to be paid 


to be repugnant to the spirit of the gospel dis- 
pensation.” 


This I sent with one of my pamphlets be- 


thereby. Thou, perhaps wilt think me trou- 
blesome and impertinent, but the Lord know- 
eth my heart in this matter, that it is from a 











ee 


persuasion of duty towards him, and not from 
a perverseness of disposition, as men may 
suppose it is.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ICHN CHURCHMAN. 
In this day of outward ease to most of us, 


and of inward ease and apathy, it is to be fear- | 


ed, with too many amongst us—of weakness 
consequently to the church, and of extensive 
declension from that Christian simplicity and 
zeal which so eminently characterised the 
early members of the society of Friends—it 
is refreshing to look occasionally at the ex- 
amples of some of those.faithful servants of 
Christ. Their path was a shining light, and | 
their memory is blessed. And as divine truth 
changeth not, but is the same in every age, 
the path which they found’ it necessary to 
walk in, in order to obtain peace with God, is | 
the path which we also must pursue if we ex- 
pect to attain to that blessed and happy end 
which was their portion, or if we hope to be 
made instruments in spreading a knowledge 
of true simple spiritual religion in the world. 
It may be salutary for us to examine, in the 
light of the Lorc, how far we come up to, or 
fall short of, that pure gospel standard, to 
which they bore a noble testimony in their 
lives, and confirmed it on the bed of death. 
Under this view,.1 am willlng to propose | 
the occasional insertion in “the Friend” of | 
short notices of some of our ancient worthies, | 
chiefly gathered from the approved writings | 


| 


of Friends, which may serve to animate us to | 


| 





vealed in the soul, which was their reliance | 
for those fresh supplies of spiritual nourish- | 
ment and strength, without which they could | 
undertake nothing in the service of Christ. | 

I offer as a commencement the following | 
account of John Churchman, drawn from a 
memorial concerning him, given forth by the | 
Monthly Meeting of Nottingham, of which he | 
was a member. H. | 


r . | 
Joun CuurcumMan was born at Notting- 
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ivisited the meetings of Friends in this and | our quarterly meeting on particular business» 
| several of the adjacent provinces, mostly seve-|and returned to our meeting at Nottingham 
jral times. In the summer of 1742, he per-|the next day. On the first day of the week 
|formed a religious visit to Friends in New | following he was there also. In the same 
| England, and the year following to New York | week he attended our preparative and monthly 
jand parts adjacent, which he repeated in 1774. | meetings, but a fever daily increasing upon 
|Tn the year 1750, aconcern ripened, which he| him, he was afterwards chiefly confined at 
expressed had for some years before, at times, | home. 

rested with weight on his mind, to cross the| - On the fourth of the seventh month he ex- 
‘seas in the service of the gospel; wherewith | pressed himself thus :—*“ I am glad that I am 
he had the free concurrence of his brethren|at home. I have ever found it best, when 
jat home (being always very careful in that| my service abroad was over, to get home as 
|respect); and spent upwards of four years on| quick as might be; and though I have felt 
/a general visit to the meetings of Friends in| great inward poverty and weakness since my 
| England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and Hol-| last journey, so that I can neither see my be- 
land, and also to the particulér families of ginning nor ending, but seem as if all were 


friends within the compass of divers meetings 
in different parts of Europe. And by several 


fully expressed. 


Although he was of a weakly constitution, | 
and often infirm, especially in the latter part | 
of his life, yet he appeared to be much de- | 


voted to the service of truth and the good of 
mankind; and gave up his time for that pur- 
pose, when he apprehended it was required 


‘of him, being favoured with a sufficiency of 


outward things. And we believe he stood 


seeking, but refraining from opportunities he 
might have had to get outward riches. He 
visited neighbouring yearly, quarterly, and 
other meetings of Friends, at times, to his last 


of the church, being eminently qualified for 
that service; and was a good example in a 
diligent care to attend all the meetings both 
for worship and discipline to which he be- 
longed, cautious of being forward in his pub- 
lic appearances, and for the most part exam- 
pled us to silence in our meetings at home, 
especially in the latter part of his time. Yet 
when he did appear in testimony we think it 
may be truly said, his doctrine dropped as the 
dew, being lively and edifying to the honest 


look: ta the edint dlviete soeree, wawerdly resi te" and was truly useful in the discipline | 
’ . ’ e a - 


ham, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, the | hearted, though close and searching to the 
fourth of the sixth month, 1705, of religious | careless professors, as well as to the profane 
parents, John and Hannah Churchman; and | and hypocritical. The elders who have ruled 
by his own account, was remarkably reached | well are to be accounted honourable. So the 
and made sensible of the inward appearance | remembrance of the fatherly, diligent, hum- 
of grace and truth when very young; but| ble, upright, honest and self-denying example 
through inattention thereto, suffered loss. | of this our deceased friend, as also his various 
About the twentieth year of his age, through | services in our meetings and neighbourhood, 
the great loving-kindness of a merciful God,}remain fresh, and of a pleasant savour to 
the divine visitation was again renewed ;| many minds. 

wherewith he closing in, became subject to! In his last illness, which held him upwards 
the Lord’s hand, who was about to prepare | of three weeks, he appeared mostly sensible, 
him as a chosen instrument for service. In| and manifested much patience and resignation, 
his twenty-fifth year he married, and soon| uttering many lively expressions to those at- 
after was recommended to the station of an | tending him, and to divers friends who came 
elder; wherein we find he acted with great|to see him. 

caution, humility and fear; and being quali-| On the eleventh of the sixth month, 1775, 
fied for the service of visiting families, was|he returned home, after performing his last 
sometimes engaged therein. journey, on a visit to most of the meetings on 
_ His first appearance in public ministry was | the eastern shore of Maryland, and attending 
in the year 1733; and by humble obedience | the yearly meeting at Third-haven, in Tal- 


to the Giver, he improved in the gift, and be-|bet county. On the fourteenth of the same | 


came an able minister of the gospel; in| month, he went to the week-day meeting at 
which service he travelled much, having | London-grove, to meet with a committee of 





hidden; yet I hope, if Providence shall see 
meet to remove me at this time, some light 


|certificates produced to our meeting after his| will appear again, and that it will be other- 
|return, the unity and satisfaction of Friends in| wise before I go.” 

\those European countries, with his exem-| At another time he spoke to this purpose : 
'plary conduct and religious labours, were |—“I have found myself much stripped, as to 


|a sense of good, and tried with poverty many 
days. I suppose I have been accounted by 
some, as one of the better sort of people; but 
have seen great occasion to beware of a dis- 
position that would seek to feed upon the 
| praise or commendations of others. A carnal, 
| selfish spirit is very apt to present, and creep 
jin here if possible; and I have seen it hurt 
;}many who have had right beginnings. It 


|loose from the world and its connections, not | always introduceth dimness and oppression to 


\the pure, precious, innocent Jife of truth, 
which only groweth up into dominion through 
'deep abasement of soul and the entire death 
of self.” 

At several other times he signified to this 
effect :—** My present baptism of affliction 
hath tended to the further refinement of my 
nature, and to the bringing me- more perfectly 
into the image of my Master.” 

He frequently expressed his full submission 
to the divine will, either respecting life or 
|death; several times saying :—* I now expe- 
‘rience my life and my will to be slain, and I 
have no will left.” In the last two weeks of 
| his time, it appeared that his desire and hope, 
mentioned in the forepart of his illness, for 
light again to appear, was fully answered by 
the fresh influence thereof; so that although 
his pain was often great, he would many times 
| in a day break forth into a kind of melody 
' with his voice, without uttering words; which, 
| as he sometimes intimated, was an involuntary 
aspiration of his soul in praise to the Lord, 
| who had again been pleased to shine forth in 
brightness, after many days of poverty and 
\deep baptism, which, though painful, bad 
|proved beneficial to him, being a means of 
|further purifying from the dregs of nature ; 
| saying he was at times afraid to discover that 
melody in the hearing of some that visited 
, him, lest they could not comprehend its mean- 
ling, and might therefore misconstrue it. 

On second day morning, the 17th of the 
}seventh month, being asked by a friend how 
| he was, he replied :—‘ I am here in the body 
yet; and when I go out of it I hope there is 
nothing but peace ;” and soon after further 
said :—‘* | have seen that all the bustles and 
|noises that are now in the world, will end in 
| confusion ; and our young men that know not 
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an establishment in the Truth, and the Lord’s 
fear for a ballast, will be caught in a trying 
moment.” At another time he said :—*‘i 
feel nothing but peace, having endeavoured 
honestly to discharge myself in public, and 


into the room, looking at her earnestly and | conciled to limit myself in these investigations 
affectionately, he said :—‘ Deborah arose, a|to a few hours after the arduous labours of 
mother in Israel;” and shortly after :—“ The | the day. I therefore laid down my hammer 
sweetness that I feel.” Then his difficulty | and went to New Haven, where I recited to 
of breathing increased; and being turned | native teachers in French, Spanish, German, 
privately to individuals, as I apprehended was | once or twice, he requested to be helped up,|and Italian. 1 returned at the expiration of 
required ; and if it be the Lord’s will that 1 | and was placed in his chair; in which he ex-|two years to the forge, bringing with me 
should go now, I shall be released from a | pired about the ninth hour on second day | such books in those languages as | could pro- 
great deal of trouble and exercise, which 1 | night, the twenty-fourth of the seventh month, | cure. When I had read these books through, 
believe Friends who are left behind will have | 1775, being aged near seventy, and a minister | I commenced the Hebrew with an awakened 
to pass through.” about forty-two years. desire of examining another field; and by 
On the twentieth of the same month he ania assiduous application I was enabled in a few 
thus expressed himself:—‘I love Friends eee : weeks to read this language with such facilit 
who abide in the Truth as much as ever I ACQUISITION OF KNOW —— that I allotted it to opal as a task, to aan 
did; and I feel earnest breathings to the; UNDER UNFAVOURABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. two chapters in the Hebrew Bible, before 
Lord, that there may be such raised up in| The following is an extract from the speech | breakfast each morning; this and an hour at 
the church, who may go forth in humility,|of the accomplished Governor Everett of|noon being all the time that I could devote 
sweetness and life, clear in all superfluity in| Boston, at the meeting of the friends of edu-|to myself during the day. After becoming 
expressions or otherwise, standing for the tes-| cation in Bristol County, at Taunton. somewhat familiar with this language, I 


timony, that they may be useful to the church A letter has lately been put into my hands, looked around me for the means of initiating 
in these difficult times.” bearing date the 6th of September, so inter- myself into the fields of oriental literature, 
About three days before his death, several esting in itself, and so strongly illustrative of and to my deep regret and concern I found 
friends being in his room, he spake as fol-| this point, that I will read a portion of it,| My-progress in this direction hedged up by 
lows :—‘ Friends in the beginning, if they though it was written, I am sure, without the the want of requisite books. I immediately 
had health and liberty, were not easily di-| least view to publicity. began to devise means of obviating this ob- 
verted from paying their tribute of worship| ««{ was the youngest (says the writer) of stacle ; and after many plans, I concluded to 
to the Almighty, on week days as well as many brethren, and my parents were poor. seek a place as a sailor on board some ship 
first days; but after awhile, when outward My means of education were limited to the bound to Europe, thinking in this way to 
sufferings ceased, life and zeal decaying, ease | advantages of a district school, and those | have opportunities of collecting at different 
and the spirit of the world took place with | again were circumscribed by my father’s | ports such works in the modern and oriental 
many, and thus it became customary for one | death, which deprived me at the age of fifteen | languages as I found necessary for this ob- 
or two out of a family to attend meetings, and| of those scanty opportunities which I had iject. I left the forge and my native place to 
to leave their children much at home. Parents previously enjoyed. A few months afier his| carry this plan into execution. I travelled 
also, if worldly concerns were in the way,| decease I apprenticed myself to a blacksmith |0n foot to Boston, a distance of more than 
could neglect their week-day meetings some-| in my native village. Thither I carried an|@ hundred miles, to find some vessel bound 
times, yet be willing to hold the name, and | indomitable taste for reading, which I had to Europe. In this I was disappointed, 
plead excuse because of a busy time, or the previously acquired through the medium of and while revolving in my mind what steps 
like. But I believe that such a departure! the society library ; all the historical works | to take, accidentally heard of the American 
from primitive integrity ever did, and ever} in which I had at that time perused. At the Antiquarian Society in Worcester. I imme- 
will, occasion a withering from the life of | expiration of a little more than half my ap- diately bent my steps towards this place. I 
true religion.” prenticeship, I suddenly conceived the idea | visited the hall of the American Antiquarian 
To a friend who came to visit him on the} of studying Latin. Through the assistance | Society, and found there, to my infinite grati- 
twenty-first, he said:—‘I feel that which|of my elder brother, who had himself ob- | fication, such a collection of ancient, modern, 
lives beyond death and the grave; which is) tained a collegiate education by his own exer- | and oriental languages as I never before con- 
now an inexpressible comfort to me, after ajtions, I completed my Virgil during the | ceived to be collected in one place; and, sir, 
time of deep baptism that I have passed/eyenings of one winter. After some time| you may imagine with what sentiments of 
through. I believe that my being continued | devoted to Cicero and a few other Latin | gretitade I was affected, when upon evincing 
here is in the will of Providence, and I am| authors, I commenced the Greek. At this|@ desire to examine some of these rich and 
fully resigned.” lime it was necessary that I should devote) rare works, I was kindly invited to an unli- 
His illness increasing, he said but little on | every hour of daylight and a part of the | mited participation in all the benefits of this 
seventh day, the twenty-second ; in the after- ‘evening to the duties of my apprenticeship. noble institution. Availing myself of the kind- 
noon he was very low and speechless about | Still I carried my Greek grammar in my | ness of the directors, I spend about three hours 
twelve hours. Early on first day morning he hat, and often found a moment, when I was} daily at the hall, which, with -an hour at noon 
recruited a little, and gave directions about | heating some large iron, when I could place and about three in the evening, make up the 
his coffin to a friend who sat up with him, | my open book before me against the chimney | portion of the day which I appropriate to my 
being a joiner. Continuing rather easier the | of my forge, and go through with tupto, tup- studies, the rest being occupied in arduous 
forepart of that day, and appearing cheerful, | seis, tuptei, unperceived by my fellow appren- manual labour. Through the facilities af- 
he expressed divers weighty sentences, like | tices, and, to my confusion of face, with a forded by this institution, [ have been able to 
farewell exhortations, to some who came to! detrimental effect to the charge in my fire. add so much to my previous acquaintance 
see him. On second day morning he sat up! At evening I sat down unassisted and alone with the ancient, modern and oriental lan- 
a considerable time. In the afternoon he ap-| to the Iliad of Homer, twenty books of which | guages, as to be able to read upwards of fifty 
peared lively and sensible, though very weak, | measured my progress in that language | of them, with more or less facility.” 
thus expressing himself:—“I am much re-| during the evenings of another winter. | cela 
freshed with my Master’s sweet air; I feel! next turned to the modern languages, and | are 
more life, more light, more love and sweet-| was much gratified to learn that my know-| The Liverpool correspondent of the New 
ness than ever before ;”’ and often mentioned | ledge of the Latin furnished me with a key to| Orleans Merchants’ Transcript states, that it 
the divine refreshment and comfort he felt,|the literature of most of the languages of | is in contemplation to establish a British line 
flowing like a pure stream to his inward man; Europe. jof steam packets to that port. 
saying to those who were with him:—‘I| “This circumstance gave a new impulse to 
may tell you of it, but you cannot feel it as E\the desire of acquainting myself with the} wie . 
do.” philosophy, derivation, and affinity of the dif- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
In the evening, a young person coming! ferent European tongues. I could not be re- 
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